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I n thel ast decade, theeducation and policy communities in California 
have undertaken a major effort to reform the preparation of publicschool 
teachers. At theheart of this work isquality education for all children and 
high-quality teacher education. With the passageof SB 2042 in 1998, the 
state has set in motion the building of a learni ngtoteach system. Todate, 
subject matter, professional teacher preparation, and induction pro- 
grams are in the early stages of implementing the mandates of this 
reform. It is at this juncture that I reflect on the evolution and direction 
of the state’s work. I do so as a credential ed teacher in California and as 
a teacher educator. And I bri ngtothis reflection two broad questionsthat 
are raised and addressed here. 

The first question has been asked by graduate students in a master's 
degree course I teach entitled Principles and Practices of Curriculum 
Development. Herewelook at the kinds of curriculumchangesthatj ohn 
M cN ei I ( 1996) suggests we often f i nd : ch a nge as mere su bst i t ut i on , such as 
one course for another; change as modification of a program; or change as 
a complete restructuring of a program. We look at themes shaping the 
American publ icschool curricul um i n the 20 th century: themes such as the 
notion that in any epoch there are many ideologies, but which ones stick 
largely depends on the prevailing social, political, and economic climate. 
Thinking about curriculumchangeandguidingthemes, students, whoare 
largely experienced classroom teachers have, for the last three years 
asked, Are reforms in teacher preparation and theschool curriculumjust 
a cycle? If you will indulgeme, and travel withmeabit,hereiswhatl know. 
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I n 1971, 1 was issued a Standard Secondary Teachi ng Credential for 
the State of California. That license, signed by my former colleague, 
Peter L. LoPresti, who was Executive Direct or of what was known as the 
California Commission on Teacher Preparation and Licensing, entitled 
metoteach in K-12 schools and provided mewiththeauthorizationof Life 
Diploma. I thinkthat meant that the state placed noadditional require- 
ments upon me other than to periodically renew my license — I think! I 
took my Life Diploma into my public school classroom, and within the 
first year of teaching, I quickly realized that, although I had been 
credenti al ed to teach Spani sh and E ngl i sh for I ife, and wel I -prepared with 
thecontent and pedagogy of my subject fields, I knew very littleaboutthe 
kids I would have— three periods of English learners. I knew nothing 
about teaching English as a Second Language, and particularly reading 
to students whose primary language was not English. You see, our 
country has a long history of placing foreign language teachers in ESL 
classrooms, and our schools have an extended history of placing ESL 
classrooms at thesecondary level i n isol ation from so-cal led mai nstream 
disciplines. My experience was no exception. 

My Life Diploma and I returned tothe uni versify for a master's degree 
in education with a specialization in a budding field, TESOL, and an 
emerging knowledge base in bilingualism and bilingual education. It is 
interesting for me to note that, as I returned tothe university to learn 
more, thelegislationthathad gover ned my L i fe D i pi oma had been repl aced 
by new legislation entitled the Ryan Act. This law created the California 
Commission on Teacher Credenti aling, did away with the Life Diploma, 
required secondary teachers to take a course in reading, ushered in the 
notion and requirements oftheProfessional Clear Credential, and created 
the designations Multiple Subject and Single Subject Credential. And I 
asked myself, what about my credential? As a young teacher, I did not 
real izethat Cal iforni a, I i kemany states, was movi ngtocompetency-based 
or outcomes-oriented education and teacher education. The state was 
streamlining the school curriculum and reducing course offerings and 
requirements in art, foreign language, and physical education. 

By theend of thedecade, Cal iforni a was worki ng on thedevelopment 
of high school exit exams. Elementary schools moved almost exclusively 
tobasal readers and what many educatorsjoki ngly referred toas "teacher 
proof" curricul urns. Much of what we were doing was in response to a 
growing national disaffectionforschoolsandteachersandtothedemand 
for accountability at all levels of the educational spectrum. I n teacher 
education, in particular, we were trying to reshape our practice by 
focusing on more sequential curriculums and more laboratory experi- 
ences. We were creating five- year programs and looking at teacher 
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education asanall-university responsibility. Finally, wewereexamining 
how to involve K-12 teachers and clinical professorships in teacher 
education, recommendationsfor the reform of teacher education madein 
the 1960s (Conant, 1963). 

I took my Life Diploma and my knowledge in TE SOL and bilingual 
education back to my school where I would continue to be "the" teacher 
who taught "those" kids at a school that fai led too many students each 
year. But we continued our work at my school, and in the state, and in 
the nation. By the early 1980s, Scholastic Aptitude Scores were report - 
edlydismal, andtheUnited States Office of Education pronounced usA 
N ati on at R i sk ( 1983), a pu bl i cati on wh i ch spawned a host of school ref or m 
movements and a thrust on standardizing the curriculum. Three years 
before, the department in its publication entitled Design for a School of 
Pedagogy (Smith, 1980) cal I ed for the professionalization of theteaching 
professi on . A precursor to professi onai devel opment school s, the publ i ca- 
tion recommended that universities and public schools work together in 
training schools and that university field or laboratory experiences 
increase. Similarly, the National Education Association (1982) proposed 
that teacher education be reformed and that it focus moreon involving 
practitioners in teacher preparation, on building stronger relationships 
between theory and practice, and on providing morefield experience. 

With the publication of A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21 st 
Centu ry (1986), theCarnegie Forum on Education and the Economy had 
moved the appeals for the professionalization of teaching to a call for a 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, and to a focus on 
greater diversity in the teaching workforce. The drive for profession- 
alization was strong, and with the Holmes Group report Tomorrow's 
T eachers ( 1986) it was very strong. Thegroup argued for standards for the 
profession and for examinations of teacher knowledge and skills. It too 
supported building a strong relationship between teacher education and 
the schools. What was emergi ng were paral lei movements i nvol vi ng the 
standardization of the school curriculum and the professionalization of 
theteaching profession, with mounting research on teacher and school 
effectiveness. 

Bynowl hadtaken myLifeDiploma — which assured methatl would 
have no additional requirements for learning — back to the university 
again.Thistimeitwasforadoctorateanda deep I ook atthepublic sch ool 
curriculum, theeducation of teachers, andthe preparation of teachersto 
teach English learners. By the end of the 1980s, myLifeDiploma had 
found its way out of the public school classroom and into the teacher 
education classroom at the uni versity,thefateof Life Diplomas for many 
of my generation of teachers, I suspect. 
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And our work would only begin. At the end of the 1980s and intothe 
1990s a series of federal policies combined with curriculum and teacher 
preparation initiatives in California was building. America 2000 (1989) 
initiated a national thrust on developing national standards. With the 
Educate America Act (1994), our aims were clear: by the year 2000, 
America's students would bereadyto read and first in the world in math 
and science. I n addition, therewould be i mprovements in teacher educa- 
tion. The National Commission on Educational Standards and Testing, 
headed by DianeRavitch, was given congressional fundi ngtostimulatethe 
settingof national standards. Cal iforni aenter ed strongly with thedevelop- 
ment of the national and controversial history standards. The state was 
busy buildingacademiccontent standards for studentsandthecompanion 
frameworks such as the Reading Language Arts Framework. 

At the same time, theCal iforni a New Teacher Project was exploring 
research and practice on newteacher induction. This research informed 
SenateBill 1422. 1 n 1992, this legislation established both theBeginning 
T eacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) program and an advisory panel 
to the California Commission on Teacher Credentialing (Olebe, 2001). 
The SB 1422 Advisory Panel was given the charge of undertaking a 
comprehensive restructuring of teacher certification, recruitment, and 
education (CCTC, 1997). As it pursued its work, the panel was i nformed 
by the work of the Carnegie Commission's National Commission on 
T eachi ng and America's F uture (N CTAF ). The N CTAF study (1996), led 
by L i nda Dari i ng-H ammond, issued a compel I i ng body of research on the 
status of teaching, learning, and teacher education. The study revealed 
a broken system of teacher learni ng and publ i cschool i ng. 1 1 looked at the 
dismal picture of teacher qualifications, including out-of-field teaching 
and teachers on emergency teaching permits. It examined the broad 
issue of teacher recruitment with an impending teacher shortage to 
i impact the workforce wel I i nto the 21 st century. The study countered the 
fabled Coleman Report of the 1960s by boldly proclaiming that what 
matters most to student achievement, particularly in schools with few 
resources, is the quality of teaching. 

With the report of NCTAF and the work of the SB 1422 Advisory 
Panel, there was simultaneous work on standards for teaching driven by 
theCal iforni a N ewT eacher Project research, the work of BTSA di rectors 
around induction issues, and research bytheFar West Laboratory. The 
standards, a joi nt ventureof theCal iforni a Department of E ducation and 
theCal ifornia Commission on T eacher Credenti al i ng, underwent val idity 
studies. By 1997, there were two key publications in the state. The 
California Standards for theTeaching Profession (CDE/CCTC, 1997) 
represented Cal iforni a’s responsetothe 1980s teacher educati on reforms 
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whi ch appeal ed for standards for the professi on and a common I anguage 
for teaching. The second publication, California's Future FI ighly Quali- 
fied Teachers for All Students (CCTC, 1997), outlined a fundamental 
overhaul of teacher certification, recruitment, and teacher education. 
This report is probably best known for recommending to the state 
legislature a system of learning to teach that links the curriculum of 
school ing with thecurriculum of teacher education; I inks the pre-service 
education of teachers tothe induction of teachers in theschool and in the 
profession; requires that standards for teaching shape teacher learning 
in both pre-serviceandinduction;createsmultiplepathwaystoteaching; 
and requiresthatteachersbetestedfor pedagogical knowledgeandskills 
before recommendation for preliminary licensure. 

WiththerecommendationsoftheSB 1422 Advisory Panel, morethan 
two decades of reform appeals, research on teachi ng and teacher educa- 
tion, and national and state policy initiatives hadformed an intricateweb, 
and later found their way into Chapter 548, better known as Senate Bill 
2042. Within a context of rapid growth and great diversity in theschool- 
age population, amid persistent patterns of low student achievement in 
readi ng and mathematics, duringa period of reduction of cl ass sizes in the 
early grades, with large attrition rates among beginning teachers, and 
when therewas an estimated needfor morethan 200,000teachersbythe 
year 2008— Cal iforni a had undertaken a comprehensi veeffort todevelop 
the infrastructure of a learning-to-teach system. 

DoesSB 2042 represent a reform cycle in teacher education?! donot 
think so. With SB 2042, California has chosen nottoengagein curriculum 
change through substitution or modification as it had so often with the 
Ryan Credential reform. California has chosen to radically restructure 
the preparation of the state’s teachers. It is akin tothe radical shift in 
medical education and the medical profession that took placeattheturn 
of the 20 th Century with the Flexner Report. Flexner championed the 
professionalization ofthemedical profession and improvements in health 
care by supporting the alignment of medical science with medical 
practice. And so I offer my second question: Apart from being a radical 
shift i n how wethi nkaboutthepreparation of teachers, whatdisti nguishes 
this reform legislation? My answer rests on the role of SB 2042 as an 
intended catalyst for change. We see that vividly in the overarching 
themes that cut across the Professional Teacher Preparation Standards, 
the Induction Standards, and the Subject Matter Standards for the 
Multi pie Subject and Single Subject credentials. 

Of those themes, it is the recurring theme of collaboration that I 
think isthe most salient and most intriguing, not so much for what it says 
explicitly in the program standards, but for what is happening because of 
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the standards. I have said elsewhere that a major change I see is 
movement in building relationships (Maxie, 2002). These include rela- 
tionships between thestudy and practice of teachi ng, between and within 
the cultures of schools and universities as they struggle with the 
developmental curriculum, and between teaching and student learning. 

I n addition to collaboration, there is at this juncture a heightened and 
healthy i ncrease i n the publ ic discourse about the work of teachers and 
theireducation.Thisdiscourse, asl have noted, ishappeningwithin and 
across institutions involved in teacher learning. It is a process that is 
engaging disparatestakeholders. I have asked elsewhere (Maxie, 2002), 

I sthisdiscourseelevatingthestatusof teacher education in universities? 
Andl have answered, I do not know, however, there is renewed thinking 
about the all-university responsibility for teacher education. Is the 
di scou rsefosteri ng publ i csupport and respect for teachers? I honestl y do 
not know. At this time, there is a level of interest. 

The discourse about both teacher and student learning is the 
centerpiece of relationship-building among universities, public school 
districts, and county offices of education. As we collaborate to build a 
system of learning to teach, however, we struggle with tensions. What 
does i t mean tobea good teacher? WhilewehavetheCaliforni a Standards 
for theT eaching Profession, wecontinuetoask, are wedefiningthe work 
of teachi ngtoonarrowly and takingtoonarrow a view of student learning 
i n the process? We wonder about teachers as critical thi nkers and publ ic 
intellectuals. We question whether we are preparing teachers who are 
educated people; who think about the discipline and beyond the bound- 
aries of the discipline, who have tools of inquiry, who advocate for 
children and equitable pedagogy, and whopartici pateful ly as citizens of 
a global community. 

In our discourse and collaboration, we ask, Can we encourage and 
sustain an inclusive teacher workforce? There is concern that the very 
architecturethat seeks incentives and multi pie paths intoteaching may 
foster a highly exclusive workforce through testing policies which, in an 
era of accountability, may influence selection practices and access to 
teacher preparation programs. 

In our discourse and collaboration, we ask, Do wehavethecapacity 
to deliver the promise of 2042? There is concern about adequate and 
sustained resources that build the capacity within and between institu- 
tions so that they can deliver high quality teacher education and that 
collaboration happens with integrity. I n K-12, how will human resources 
an d st aff devel opment i n cou n ty off i ces a n d pu bl i c sch ool d i st r i cts ma n age 
the responsibilities of licensure? Will pre-service teacher education 
program sponsors everywhere have the capacity to carry out perfor- 
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ma n ce- based assessment thatisreliableandl ega 1 1 y defensi ble?Capacity 
refers to adequate funding, adequate training, adequate staffing, and 
adequatestructures to monitor and ensurequality control of the assess- 
ment process. 

These tensions and questions are i n the discourse of our col labora- 
tion, and out of this process are stories and models of success. The 
Northeastern 2042T ransitionTeam, involvingButteBountyBTSA, Tri- 
County BTSA, N orth StateBTSA, CaliforniaStateU niversity, Chico, and 
Si mpson Col I ege i s an excel I ent model of how sponsors of pre-servi ce and 
induction programs are collaborating to ensure a high-quality develop- 
mental curriculum across the learning-to-teach continuum. This team 
has developed a memorandum of understanding which identifies the 
goals of their partnership and the roles and responsibilities of all 
participants. In addition, the Northeastern Team has engaged in a 
process of mapping standards across the continuum, examining each 
other's practice, and at the university, bringing BTSA directors to pre- 
service classes to foster continuity. 

Conclusion 

So I have taken my Life Diploma, my master's degree, and my 
doctorate to the university teacher education classroom and I say to my 
curriculum students that the reform activities we have now are largely 
shaped by 40 years of reform i n teacher education and the publ i c school 
curriculum. While they appear cyclical, they seem to differ this time in 
that they are moredeepl y cemented i n federal and state pol icies, several 
decades of research on schooling and teaching, and recommendationsfor 
reform in teacher education. They seek to create relationships between 
teacher education and schooling and among those who work in support 
of teacher learning in this new systemic view of learningto teach. As a 
teacher preparation reform pol icy and catalyst for change, SB 2042 poses 
a number of questions. It is critical that the education, research, and 
policy communities work together to address these questions and the 
tensi ons in the pol icy and in its implementation. The history of successful 
reform in teacher education today very much depends on the strength of 
our research, the strength of our advocacy, and on how we as stakehold- 
ers choose to work together in this venture. 
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